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the numismatic writers of that country are not determined in their opinion as to the' fact of their 
being coins or not. They bear a strong resemblance to the coins called nummi Iracteati ; but as 
(while their preservation is all equally good) they differ in weight (one weighing 19 3-ioths grains 
and another 16 2-iOths grains), we are inclined to believe that they had not been intended for 
money; which opinion we are the more inclined to adopt from the circumstance of their having two 
holes drilled through them, as if for the purpose of attaching thorn as ornaments to some other 
body." " Pour hundred of the pennies and two pieces of the stamped gold were sent to London ; 
the rest were dispersed in the neighbourhood of Lancaster. Of the 400 pennies, 21 appear to be 
Danish, and 379 are of Canute." This fact appears to prove that the gold plates in this case were 
of Scandinavian origin. 

A curious instance is given in Stukely's Sionekenge [p. 31j of a thin plate, composed of another 
metal, having been found on the site of that remarkable monument in Wiltshire. His words are : — 
"Eternally to be lamented is the loss of that tablet of tin, which was found at this place, in the 
time of King Henry VIII., inscribed with many letters, but in so strange a character that neither 
Sir Thomas Elliott, a learned antiquary, nor Mr. Lilly, master of St. Paul's school, could make any 
thing out of it, Mr. Sommes may be in the right, who judges it to have been Punic : I imagine 
if we call it Irish, we shall not err much. No doubt but it was a memorial of the founders, wrote 
by the Druids ; and had it been preserved until now would have been an invaluable curiosity." 

Belfast. Robert MacAdam. 



ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Smoking-pipes. — While at Ardfert, about ten Cheqoers. — I have had some difSculty in 

years ago, I was often led by curiosity to visit ascertaining the meaning of this old sign, so 

the ruins of the old abbey, and sometimes picked universally seen at the doors of taverns in Eng- 

up from the mortar of the walls the grape-shot land. Some have said it indicated a certain game 

lodged there from the guns of CromwcU's army, played in houses of entertainment ; but the 

On one occasion, at a spot where time had caused proper explanation is this : — The arms of Warren 

the mortar to crumble away, and had loosened and Surrey are here represented ; for this family 

Eome of the stones, I found an ancient smoking- having accompanied King William I. into Eng- 

pipe between the lime and the stones, where it must land were endowed with the exclusive right of 

have been accidently imbedded in the mortar, granting licenses for the sale of malt liquors. 

From its position in the wall, and from the pecu- The family arms, painted on the door, were the 

liar shape of the pipe (precisely the same as those proof that the house had been duly licensed, 

frequently dug up, and called Danes' pipes) I E. G. 

have no doubt that it must have been deposited Cromlechs and Aetificial Caves. — Correct 

there at the building of the abbey. drawings (or photographs, if possible) of such 

Broughshane. W. J, O'Hasa. Cromlechs as still exist are very desirable, and 
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could easily be collected if every archaeologist 
would undertake the task in his own neighbour- 
hood, and transmit them to the editor of this 
Journal. Lists of the oaves known to exist in 
different localities (with measurements, where 
practicable) ought to bo made. A few words of 
description would be quite sufficient. H. P. 

Bbonze Hook. — In the last number of the 
Journal [vol. 4, p. 96] an engraving was given 
of a very carious hook, in the possession of Mr. 
Q. Stephenson. Having lately had occasion to 
consult Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Soman 
Antiquities, I met with a drawing of an instru- 
ment nearly identical with it. I subjoin the 
passage referring to it, as it may be of interest 
in connection with the subject : — " Harpago, 
aprdyri ; Xmog ; xpdy^a ;) a grappling-iron, a 
drag, a flesh-hook. — Ex. xxvii., 3. — Samuel, 
11, 13, 14, Septu.— Aristoph. Vesp., 1152.— 
Anaxippus upf/d Athen., iv., 68. The iron- 
fingered flesh-hook CBrunck, Anal., ii., 215) is 
described by the scholiast on Aristophanes 
[Equit, 769] as an instrument used in cookery, 
resembling & hand with the fingers bent inwards, 
used to take meat out of the cauldron." Four 
specimens of it in hronze are in the British Museum; 
one of these is here represented. [A wood-cut 
is given.] Into its hollow extremity a wooden 
handle was inserted. A similar instrument, or 
even the flesh-hook itself, [Aristoph. Eccles. 194.] 
was used to draw up a pait, or to recover any- 
thing which had fallen into a well." — Smith's 
Did. of Greek and JRoman Antiq., p. 466. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain where 
the specimens were found which are now in the 
British Museum. 

Cork. Richard Catopibld. 

[We have caused inquiry to be made of Mr, 
Hawkins, at the British Museum, and have 



learned from that gentleman that the bronze 
hooks alluded to were discovered in Etruscan 
tombs. — Edit.] 

Dr. O'Donovan, in a paper published lately 
in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archceological 
Society, animadverting on a controversy which 
has arisen between Dr. Petrie and Mr. Henry 
O'Neill as to the correct reading of the Irish 
inscription on the Cross of Cong, expressly de- 
nies the existence of such a name as Duhdenit. 
li Dlibdenit carmot \)e 3, proper name, might it 
not be a complimentary sobriquet? We read 
in the Forus Focail that diniat signifies a " hel- 
met ;" a word of which denit may be the geni- 
tive case. Dvh-deniat would therefore signify 
" black helmet :" and we know that in heroic 
times it was customary to give such appeUations 
to warriors. Thus " William" signifies " gold 
helmet" as its German and French forms prove. 
(Wilhelm and Quillaume.) Is it impossible that 
an eminent warrior should be nick-named 
" Black Helmet?" Is it impossible that his 
descendant should inherit this sobriquet, and 
deem it honourable? Are not many patrony- 
mics extinct? ^MADAN. 

In a note to Davis's Diary in your last Num- 
ber [vol. 4, p. 84] it is conjectured that part of 
Sohomberg's unfortunate army were buried in a 
field near Holywood. A mound in Lisburn church- 
yard, however, is still pointed out as having been 
raised over the bodies of a number of Schom- 
berg's soldiers who perished during the pestilence 
which raged in his army. 

In the same article [p. 80, note] allusion is 
made to King William having slept at Hillsbo- 
rough Fort. The tradition of the neighbourhood 
says he also slept a night under a tree near 
Brookhill, about two miles from Lisburn. 

Alpha. 



QUEEIES. 



Could the word " Ilibernia" derive from 
" Hyperborea ?" Could " Hyperborea" itself 
be the modification of some epithet signifying 
" Northern Spain ?" Am ad an. 



Among the parishes in the district of Mar, in 
Aberdeenshire, is one called Kincardine O'Neill. 
Can I learn, through your Journal, from what 
circumstance this name has arisen ? Senex. 
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HoLTWooD. — I observe in the Cliureh of tbe 
" Maturins," of the Order of the Holy Trinity 
and Kedemption of Captives, in the Rue St. 
Jacques, Paris, the tomb of Joannes De Sancto 
Bosco, an illustrious scholar and mathematician 
of the 13th century, author of a treatise De 
Sphera Mundi, translated into various languages. 
The epitaph is as follows : — 

De Saero Bosco, qui compotista Joannes 

Tempora disorevit, jacet hie a tempore raptas ; 

Tempora qui sequeris meraor esto qnod morieris. 

Si miseres, plora ; miserans pro me, precor ora. 
This Joannes De Sacro Bosco (John of the Holy 
Wood) is known to have been an Irishman. Did 
he take his name from Holywood, in the County 
of Down ? An Ibisuman in Paris. 

I find the following in a paper by John Win- 
dele, Esq., in the Transactions of the Kilkenny 
and South-East of Ireland Aichceological Society, 
vol. 2, p. 235 : — " In a rath near Drnmbnoy, 
county of Derry, a hist was opened containing a 
skeleton, and with it the teeth of the fossil elk." 
Of course, the skeleton, here spoken of, was a hu- 
man skeleton. Where can I get any particular 
. account of this discovery ? How were the teeth 
identified with those of the extinct animal ? Do 
they appear to have been used as ornaments for 
the person ? Was there any reason to infer the 
contemporaneoQS existence of the elk and the te- 
nant of the tomb ? Scrutator. 

EoiniD Towers. — ^I would feel much obliged 
to any person who could add to my list of these 
buildings in Ulster ; as I am anxious to enume - 
rate all that now exist, or of which any traces 
remain. In addition to those already described, 
I have still unpublished Devenish, Armoy, 
Drumlane, Torry, Enniskillen, Kaphoe, — the 
latter, like Downpatrick tower, removed within 
a short period. 

Can any gentleman, connected with Donegal , 
say where Braade is, the site of a tower given 
in some lists. E. G. 

What is the origin of the expression — " That 
will be after TiVs eee;" used to signify that a 
thing is not likely ever to happen ? CuEiosus. 

Being engaged in a literary inquiry at pre- 
sent, I shall feel much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who will favour me with the 



names of the best works extant which treat of 
the origin and history of the Scots of Ireland 
and Scotland Also for any sources of infor- 
mation regarding the McMornas and AfcGUlc- 
mores, and ancient inhabitants of the district 
now called the county of Down. 

I would venture to make another inquiry 
from some of your readers who are versed in the 
topography of ancient Ulster. The MS. " Book 
of Howth" says that Fin McCool's house in 
Ulster was called "Baragh lis:" — where was 
this " Lis" situated ? Fitzheebert. 

Was any of King William the Third's regi- 
ments quartered at Glenavy, (County Antrim) ? 
The communion chalice of the church there bears 
this inscription: — " This Plate was given to ye 
Church of Glenavy by the Officers of the Queen's 
Regiment of Horse, commanded by ye HonW* 
MajorGeneral S' John Lanier,in the yeare 1690. 
In honorem Ecclesise AngUcanae." Alpha. 

It is a known fact that serpent-worship pre- 
vailed among the ancient Irish. Have we any 
record remaining in Ireland, monumental or 
otherwise, of this worship ? We know that 
the use of living serpents formed part of the 
sacred machinery of the Druids, in their temple 
at Stonehenge, in England. This is distinctly 
mentioned in the ancient Welsh poem entitled 
Mamwad Uthyr Pendragon. Is it not highly 
probable that, from the vicinity of the two coun- 
tries, a community of religious worship prevailed 
in early times ? Many of our Irish legendary 
stories undoubtedly refer, though often ob- 
scurely, to remarkable real events in our na- 
tional history. Is it not probable that the 
legend of St. Patrick banishing the serpents out 
of Ireland refers to the triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism, by the extermination of serpent- 
worship ? Alpha. 

In Boate's Irelands Naturall History, pub- 
lished in l6o2, the following passage occurs : — 
" On the north side of the Bay of Knockfergus, 
somewhat near the sea, under a castle called 
Mouae-hill, is a sand-bay, where is good anchor- 
ing for all sorts of ships, as well great as small 
ones." What are the castle and sand-bay here 
alluded to ? Sbnbx. 
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ANSWERS TO aUEElES. 



Passage from Gil Blab. — [Queries, vol. 4, p. 
97.] — ^The question of Senbx may be answered 
by tbe statement of Mosheim, that the Irish 
were the originators of the Scholastic Philosophy. 
The following are his words : — " That the Hi- 
bernians, who were called Scots in the 8th cen- 
tury, were loTers of learning, and distinguished 
themselves in those times of ignorance by the 
culture of the sciences beyond all the other Eu- 
ropean nations, travelling through the most 
distant lands, both with a view to improve and 
to communicate their knowledge, is a fact with 
which I have been long acquainted ; and we see 
them in the most authentic records of antiquity, 
discharging with the highest reputation and ap- 
plause the functions of Doctor, in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, both during this and the 
following century. But that these Hibernians 
were the first teachers of the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, I learned but lately from the testimony 
of Benedict, Abbot of Aniane, in the province 
of Languedoc." — ^The Scholastic Philosophy was 
animated not only by a spirit of piety but by a 
belligerent spirit : — the fiery heart of the sol- 
dier palpitated beneath the robe of the profes- 
sor. I do not know any recent work which 
gives a better idea of it than Mill's " Logic." — 
If we learn from the Scholastic Philosophy the 
mbjectiviti/ of the mediaeval Irishman, perhaps we 
may obtaia a glimpse of his objectivity, or ex- 
ternal appearance, from the following passage in 
an Irish MS. preserved in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy: — "Here she found a 
clever young man, with a head of black hair, 
flowing in ringlets ; a sedate intelligent counte- 
nance ; deeper than the rose was the bloom on 
his cheek « * * and he wore a four-cor- 
nered purple mantle, thrown carefully over his 
shoulders ;" &c. C. M. O'Reeffe. 

Mr. Finkerton [vol. 4, p. 22] meations an old 
print in hb possession representing an old castle 
near Longh Neagh, at the mouth of a river, with 
a tower and another edifice in view. In passing 



Maghery Ferry, at the mouth of the river Black- 
water, I was struck with the appearance of a ruin, 
consisting of a single tall chimney, on the island 
of Derrywarragh, close to the shore at the east 
side of the river's month. The people of the 
place caa give no account of it ; when it was built, 
or what it belonged to : they only say it is a 
funnel with marks of smoke inside of it. I have 
not been on the island. Query — Was this the 
tower shown in Mr. Pinkerton's print? Was 
there, in old times, any castle to defend the en- 
trance of the Blackwater ? Is it known where 
Shane O'Neill's castle (which he called " Fuath- 
na-Gall") was built ; or can this chimney be a relic 
of it? Tyro. 

Horses PLOcaHiNO by the Tail. — [Queries, 
vol. 3, p. 254.]— In the year 1606, an Act of 
Council was passed to prevent the barbarous mode 
of drawing ploughs and carriages by the tail. The 
penalty of the first year's offence was the forfeiture 
of one garron ; for the second, two ; and for the 
third, the whole team. In 1612, ten shillings 
were levied for every plough so drawn in Ulster. 
There were no less than 1,740 forfeitures, amount- 
ing to £870. See Desiderata Curiosa Bibemica, 
V. 1. Sbnex. 

John de Looan. — [Queries, vol. 1, p. 230.] — 
It is evident, from the cases where mention of 
his name occurs, that John de Logan was one of 
the original English settlers of Ulster, who stood 
firm in his allegiance during Bruoe's invasion ; 
and the ravages committed in Belfast and the 
neighbourhood at the time were no doubt con- 
nected with that invasion. The surname Logan 
is still to be met with in the counties of Antrim 
and Down. H. P. 

Persecution or the Ween. — [VoL 4, p. 98.] — 
In answer to H. P.'s query — '• What reason can 
be given for the persecution of the wren in Ire- 
land ?" it may suflice to observe that the wren 
was a druidical bird, sacred to the rites which 
the druids solemnised in their groves- The bird 
which was an object of respect to the pagan 
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druids became almost inevitably an object of 
aversion to the Christian clergy ; and the trium- 
phant religion signalised its ascendancy by 
stoning the wren. It is a curious coincidence 
that the Irish stone this martyr-bird, the wren, 
on the anniversary of the day on which the Jews 
stoned St. Stephen : the bird is apparently a 
diminutive victim to the odium theologicum. 
The wren is called by its persecutors " the king 
of all birds." The phenomena connected with 
the movements and appearances of birds, so 
mysterions and unaccountable, in many cases, 
even to modern science, were objects of grave 
attention to the druids, who were eminent 
augurs, and divined the future from these cir- 
cumstances. In effecting the destruction of " the 
king of all birds," the Christian priests pro- 
bably gave a brain-blow to the superstitious 
science of angury ; and accordingly the druid- 
bird is still relentlessly persecuted and destroyed. 
That the wren was an object of superstitious 
respect among the pagan liish will, I think, be 
evident from the following passage, which I 
quote from the Miscdlany of the Irish Archceolo- 
giocd Society, vol. 2. — "It appears from the deri- 
vation of Drean, ' the wren,' given in Cor- 
mcufs Glossary, that the Irish believed this bird 
to possess the power of foretelling future events ; 
and there is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, [H. 3, 17,] a curious mode of 
iuterpreting the notes of the wren. * * The 
word Drean is thus derived in Cormac's Glossary : 
viz. — Drean, draoi en, i.e., era do nifaistene, i.e., 
Drean, a dmid-bird, a bird that makes a pre- 
diction." Dr. O'Donovan goes on to quote a 
passage from a Latin life of St, Molaing, which 
refers to the wren : — " As the bishop was one 
day reading in sitting posture, attended by a 
servant, the bird which is named magus avium, 
because to certain individuals it furnishes augu- 
ries, came flying to him, and it had a living fly 
struggling and buzzing in its beak," &o. 
Dvilin. C. M. O'Keeffe. 

OwaiN or THE COMMON IMPRECATION " BaD 



Cess to vb." — (Vol. 4, p. 98.) — Thia impreca- 
tion may have originated in the vulgar saying, 
" Bad luck," or " Bad success to you," and may 
be merely an abbreviation of the latter, viz., of 
" cess" for " success." But lam of opinion that 
the terra has been retained from the time of 
Elizabeth, when the Irish were aggrieved with 
cruel impositions, such as the cessing of soldiers 
on the country, which was severely felt by the 
people of Ireland. " To use the words of Spen- 
ser: — " The soldiers themselves who, during 
their lying at cess, use all kind of outrageous 
disorder and villany, both towards the poor men 
which victual and lodge them, as also to all the 
country round about them, whom they abuse, 
oppress, spoyl, and afflict by all the means they 
can invent: for they will not only not content 
themselves with such victuals as their hosts, nor 
yet as the place perhaps affords, but they will 
have other meat provided for them, and Aqua- 
vitae sent for, yea, and money besides laid at 
their trenchers ; which if they want, then about 
the house they walk with the wretched poor man 
and his silly wife, who are glad to purchase their 
peace with any thing." [^State of Ireland.'] 

The above relates merely to cess, but what 
then must had cess be ? The term cess was not 
used in England, but was peculiar to Ireland. 
The abolition of this pernicious usage was re- 
commended by Spenser, whether imposed for the 
governor's housekeeping, or charged on the vic- 
tualling of soldiers. John Beh. 

Dungannon. 

It is somewhat remarkable that H. P. [vol. 4, 
p. 100,] in alluding to the Plate of the Local 
Tokens of Belfast recently published in the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology, should bring forward as 
a new discovery respecting one of them, — namely 
that of Hugh Duok (or Doake), — that the issuer, 
though at one time of his- life Sovereign of the 
town, should have been unable to write his name. 
This circumstance was distinctly stated in the few 
explanatory words accompanying the plate to 
which H. P. refers, 6. B. 



